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international law, confirmed by treaties, and summed up in
the declaration of the second Plenipotentiary of Russia at the
session of July 12 of the Congress of Berlin (Protocol 19).
"They will take care in common that Turkey shall make
no exception to this rule in favor of the interests of any Gov-
ernment whatsoever, by lending to warlike operations of a
belligerent Power the portion of its Empire constituted by
the Straits.
"In case of infringement, or to prevent it if such infringe-
ment should be in prospect, the Three Courts will inform
Turkey that they would regard her, in that event, as putting
herself in a state of war towards the injured Party, and as
having deprived herself of the benefits of the security assured
to her territorial status quo by the Treaty of Berlin." *
In a separate protocol, signed the same date, Austria-Hun-
gary reserved the right to annex Bosnia and Herzegovina,
which she occupied and administered by authorization of
the Congress of Berlin, "at whatever moment she shall deem
opportune."2 Although the reappearance of the question, of
the Straits in 1908 was connected, as will presently appear,
with the execution of this reserved right, there is no evi-
dence either in the 1881 treaty or in subsequent diplomatic
exchanges that Russia made any express or implied reserva-
tion that the anticipated or any other change in the Balkan
status quo would revive her aspiration to control the Straits.
Indeed the agreements (most of them secret) concluded
between the Great Powers in the i88o's and 1890*5, includ-
ing the Triple Alliance and the Franco-Russian entente,
seem to indicate that no change in the regime of the Straits
was contemplated, although there was considerable bargain-
1Pribram, A. F., The Secret Treaties of Austria-Hungary, 1879-2914,
Vol. i (Cambridge, Mass., 1920), p. 37,
2 Ibid., p. 43.